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WE have assumed the editorial toga with no vain 
assumption of superiority, nor self-sufficient confi- 
dence in our ability to edify and enlighten our read- 
ers. On the contrary, having reluctantly yielded 
to the solicitation of the friends of popular educa- 
tion, and especially to the wish of the teachers as 
expressed in the proceedings of their State Asso- 
ciation, we confess a profound sense of inability 


to meet even the most reasonable expectations of 


the advocates of a school journal. It is no slight 
task to properly and successfully conduct such an 
enterprise. To guide, counsel and advise a 
learned profession fast rising in influence and 
power; to point out the best methods for the in- 
struction and culture of the rising generation ; to 
give right direction to the future plans and pur- 
poses of the school authorities of a great State, is 
a work of immense magnitude. Our most san- 
guine hopes will be more than realized if we 
succeed in laying the foundations upon which 
more skillful and competent workmen shall 
build, if we shall be able to make it a proper and 
acceptable medium of inter-communication for 
scholars and educators throughout the land, 
whereby their different ideas may be compared 
and their varied attainments made the common 
heritage of all. 

One of the peculiar demands of this intensely 
commercial age is that all products, natural and 
artificial, mechanical and agricultural, scientific 
and artistic shall be brought into competition, so 
that purchasers may secure the best possible. 


Hence the world’s fairs and expositions of the 
past few years, in which were displayed the results 
of man’s skill in the farm, the workshop, the fac- 
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tory, the art gallery and the studio. Though 
thousands flock to such exhibitions actuated by 
no higher motive than the gratification of idle 
curiosity, they have their origin in a cause far 
deeper than this. Modern progress is so 
rapid that nothing less than co-operative effort 
will satisfy its demands. 

By the attrition of minds new ideas are 
evolved and improved processes discovered, so 
that, notwithstanding the exhaustive investiga- 
tions of past ages almost every day witnesses 
some further encroachment upon the confines of 
the unknown. 

Men of letters must place themselves in accord 
with this spirit or they will lose their influence. 
The wise men of the world no longer occupy 
hermits’ cells or secluded cloisters, slowly perfect- 
ing their theories alone. They battle with the 
obstacles of life in the van of the onward surging 
mass of humanity, and hold with each other a 
council of war when perchance some greater ob- 
stacle is to be attacked. 

Especially must those who now undertake the 
work of teaching not only devote themselves to 
their chosen vocation with undivided energy, but 
they must, by co-operative effort—by mutual crit- 
icism and generous rivalry, stimulate each other 
to the attainment of the greatest excellence. 
They must avail themselves of every means of 
diffusing information, such as conventions, asso- 
ciations, institutes, lyeeums, lectures, and above 
all they must invoke the aid of the ubiquitous 
public printer. They must make the educational 
press a po fountain flowing forth to supply 
the exhausted resources of the professional 
teacher. 

Let every one then feel invited not only to 
drink, but to “cast his bread upon the waters ;” 
even though it be but a crumb it will be a contri- 
bution to the supply which is to feed the thous- 


ands of minds starving for knowledge all over 
the land. 
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A POLITICAL MAXIM. 





No truer political maxim was ever uttered 
than the sentiment expressed by Lord Brougham, 
that “Education is the cheapest defense 
of nations.” It is cheaper than armies and 
navies—than courts and prisons. It promotes all 
the objects of government at less cost than any 
other means that can be adopted. 

What Lord Brougham affirms, the history of 
modern Europe, and of our own country, proves 
to be true. Our forefathers, in laying the foun- 
dations of our government, recognized the senti- 
ment as a sound political maxim. Washington 
believed this tenet, Franklin taught this doctrine 
and Jefferson elaborated, developed and ex- 
pounded this truth. The Pilgrim Fathers of New 
England, the Huguenots of South Carolina, and 
the Cavaliers of Virginia, brought their school 
masters with them, and established their schools 
in the earliest settlements of the colonies. 

The pioneers of Tennessee were warm friends 
and supporters of education. They brought 
with them from the older States their refinement 
and civilization ; and, among the first acts which 
they performed after their early settlements, they 
established schools for the education of their chil- 
dren. 

A part of the legacy which we have re- 
ceived from our ancestors is the sentiment in 
favor of general education. We recognize this 
sentiment in every department of our society. It 
pervades our families and schools and churches 
and benevolent societies and legislative assem- 
blies. We see it in the simplest essays of the 
school-boy, and the sublimest disquisitions of the 
philosopher, in the first literary attempts of the 
amatuer, and the grand political theories of the 
statesman. 

General education is the cheapest defense of a 
State against evils at home and enemies abroad. 

Tt defends the State against evils at home, at 
less cost than any other means that can be 
adopted. The prevention of crime, by means of 
general education is cheaper than the prosecu- 
tion and punishment of crime by means of 
courts and prisons. The utilization of labor by 
means of general education is cheaper than the 
support in poor-houses and elsewhere of an incom- 
petent and useless population, who are only a 





burden to the rest of the community. The pre- 
servation of our republican institutions by means 
of general education is cheaper than their loss 
would prove to be, by means of ignorant and 
degraded voters, who are only tools, in the hands 
of unscrupulous and ambitious demagogues, to 
promote their own elevation even on the ruins of 
their country. In every point of view the cheap- 
est defense of a State against evils at home is 
GENERAL EDUCATION. 

It is the cheapest defense, also, against enemies 
abroad. It costs less than the support of stand- 
ing armies; and it gives to the State a swrer pro- 
tection against foreign enemies, by giving to the 
great mass of the people the intelligence which 
makes them able to defend the country when 
ever an attack is made upon it. 

Every patriot then ought to be in favor of 
popular education on principles of political econ- 
omy, for it secures the greatest good to the State at 
the least cost. Our people sometimes think that 
the school tax of the State is too high; but it is 
small, as compared with the taxes which they pay 
for other purposes, and it returns to them bles- 
sings which are of infinitely greater value than 
the tax which they pay. So, if retrenchment 
must begin, let it not be made, where it is of most 
value to the people, in the public school system 
of the State. ; 


WHO MUST EDUCATE THE CHILDREN? 








Let us try to find a satisfactory answer to this 
question. Ifthe children must be educated, it is 
somebody’s duty to educate them. On whom 
does the obligation rest? 

Primarily, and as a natural result of the rela- 
tion in which they stand to each other, parents 
must educate their children. They may do this 
in their own chosen methods, and at their own 
expense. ‘They may select their own teachers, 
provide their own text-books, impose the condi- 
tions under which their education shall be 
provided, the means by which it shall be pro- 
moted, and thé processes by which it shall be 
completed. We would utter no word to remove 
from parents the responsibility of educating their 
children. Let it rest forever where God has 
placed it, and no language of ours shall tend to 
remove or diminish that responsibility, 
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If the members of a Christian Church believe 
that they can best secure the education of their 
children by establishing denominational schools, 
let them do so. They may establish them on 
such conditions as they select, build them upon 
such principles as they prefer, and make them, in 
all respects, such schools as they desire. Many 
denominational schools in our State are doing a 
noble work in the education of our youth. We 
would speak no word to diminish their number 
or their influence. On the contrary, we would 
do all in our power to increase their efficiency. 

If the citizens of a town or district believe that 
they can best promote the education of their 
children by establishing schools of their own, 
they have the right to do it, and to conduct them 
in such manner as their own wants and desires 
may suggest. 

So, if the citizens of the whole State believe 
that they can most conveniently, most economi- 
cally and most successtully educate the children 
of the State by establishing a system of public 
schools, they may doso. They have the right, 
through their chosen representatives, to establish 
such a system of public schools for the State as 
their wants may demand, and they have the 
right, through the same means, to impose all the 
taxes that are necessary to secure the object they 
desire. 

The consideration of these very simple and 
self-evident propositions will enable us to see 
where rests the obligation to educate the children. 
On the parent and the citizen, each in his 
sphere, through the family, or the church, or the 
voluntary association, or the corporation or the 
State, we lay the obligation to educate the chil- 
dren. We plead for the private school and the 
public school, for the church school and the 
State school, for the city school and the district 
school. We plead for schools of all classes and 
grades, as a means of accomplishing the object 
desired. And while the controversy goes on be- 
tween the church and the State as to the exclu- 
sive right of the one or the other to supervise our 
educational interests, our common sense and our 
public wants have already decided the question, 
and we are willing to employ both church and 
State as means of educating the children. 

Popular education is a popular necessity, and 
is of universal obligation, Its necessity grows 





out of the common demands of our nature. The 
obligations it imposes arise from the natural rela- 
tions in which we stand to each other, in the 
family, in the community, in the church and in 
the State. 

The modes of providing this education, the 
means of prosecuting it, the manner of extending 
it, and the process of completing it, are all sug- 
gested by expediency and economy and conve- 
nience, and are to be regarded only as means 
to an end, The end is always the same; the 
means may vary. They may be derived from 
the State or the church, from the community or 
the family. They are suggested by policy, not 
prescription. There are different ways of reach- 
ing the same result, different paths leading to the 
same goal, different streams flowing “into the 
same fountain. Hence, al/ the organizations of 
human society may be properly employed for 
purposes of educaticn. In this, the private fami- 
ly and the public corporation, the church and the 
State, may harmoniously co-operate, each in its 
sphere, fulfilling its part, and contributing its 
portion to the general object. 


Let there be no controversy then about private 
schools and public schools, about church schools 
and State schools; as all are enlisted in the same 
great enterprise, all, in different ways, are pur- 
suing the same great object, and there is such a 
mutual inter-dependence among them, that each 
is necessary to the highest success of the others. 


Thus we answer the question proposed. Let 
everybody help to teach the children. Let all 
unite their efforts, in every way possible, that 
they may be educated. Educate them in the 
family ; educate them in the private schools; ed- 
ucate them in the public schools ; educate them 
in the church school; educate them anywhere, 
everywhere, as the opportunity is given, EDUCATE 
THE CHILDREN. 





COLLEGE STATISTICS. 


Yale College received during the year ending 
June 30, gifts to the amount of $196,284. Har- 
vard received during the same time $158,075. 

Harvard University has 1,167 students, as fol- 
lows: College, 706; law, 138; divinity, 22; 
scientific, 42; medical, 175; dental, 31; agricul- 
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tural, (Bussey,) 3; candidates for higher degrees, 
35; graduate scholars, 2; resident graduates, 8. 

The receipts of the Michigan University last 
year were $104,243, and the expenses $107,410, 
The institution employed, besides the president, 
22 professors, 8 assistant professors, and 13 other 
assistant instructors of various grades. The 
number of students was: literary, 484; medical, 
358; law, 334; total, 1,177. 

Gov. Washburn, of Massachusetts, says: “ All 
our normal schools are well filled, and doing val- 
uable service for the State. And I may add that 
the Agricultural College and our Technical In- 
stitutes are crowded with scholars, and that each 
seems to be fulfilling its special mission in a most 
satisfactory manner.” 

Oberlin College has graduated from the theo- 
logical department, 283; from the college, 693; 
from the ladies’ department, 549; total, 1,514. 
There have been about 17,000 students connected 
for longer or shorter periods with the various de- 
partments of the institution. 

During the year 1872 the sum of $4,493,000 
was given or pledged to American colleges by 
various individuals. In the Eastern and Middle 

States $1,767,800 was devoted to the construc- 
tion of new college buildings, and in the Western 
and Southern States $863,000. During the same 
period 27 colleges added new departments, em- 
bracing law, medicine, journalism, meteorology, 
telegraphy, chemistry and theology, and insti- 
tuted 32 new professorships. 





A LARGE share of our space is accorded to the 
excellent essay by Prof. Wood, on the Duty of 
Teachers, but we feel that no apology is needed. 
We commend the exalted sentiments of the 
essay to our readers. 





Hon. ANDREW JACKSON Pompous says he 
does not like the public schools at all. They are 
conducted ona plan entirely objectionable. Chil- 
dren are required to attend regularly, to be in 
their places at a certain hour every morning, to 
keep their clothes clean, to be neat in person, to 
keep quiet in study hours, to move without kick- 
ing the floor with their heels, to hold their 
arms in constrained positions, to refain from yel- 
ling in the recess yards, to abstain from the use 
of tobacco, and a great many other things which 


he knew nothing of when a school-boy. Now his 
boy John has a very peculiar disposition. He 
cannot study sitting still, laughs when he don’t 
mean to, whispers without knowing it, loves his 
teacher very much but will throw paper wads at 
her, learns his lessons with the greatest ease, in 
fact, does not have to study them five minutes, 
but on account of embarrassment, never knows 
anything about them at recitation, is very fond of 
going to school, but is frequently enticed away 
by bad boys and plays truant, in short there is a 
great deal in him if he were only under a teach- 
er competent to get it out. He is a remarkable 
boy and cannot bear harsh treatment, may be led 
but cannot be driven. He wishes particular at- 
tention shown him, and if he gives any trouble 
in school he is to be sent home for correction. 
He will allow no one to punish his child, doesn’t 
do that himself. 

The teacher says John is a very promising 
boy—promises to grow up to be a first-class 
scamp. 














[ontRI BUTIONS. 








THE DUTY OF TEACHERS TOWARD 
THE PUBLIC AND TO EACH OTHER. 


A. J. WOOD. 


This subject is of the highest importance, both 
to the community and to ourselves as teachers, 
for upon the disposition made of it, will, in a 
great measure, depend not only the well-being of 
those whose training is entrusted to us, but the 
self-sustaining consciousness of duty rightly and 
faithfully performed, and our success as an hon- 
orable and worthy profession. 

The subject naturally divides itself into two 
leading topics—the duty of teachers to the public 
and to each other. Yet these two thoughts are 
so closely related in some respects that it will be 
difficult to present them altogether separately. 
The ground-work then of the obligations we are 
under to the public, we conceive to be the self- 
preparation necessary to be made by those who 
take upon themselves the vast responsibility of 
instructing the youth of our State. Before we 
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are qualified to teach, we must first thoroughly 
master the subjects we propose to teach; not 
merely to understand them ourselves, so as to 
make them available in the management of our 
own private concerns, but in such a way and to 
such an extent that we can present them in a 
clear light, with as many different illustrations as 
may be requisite to,meet the wants of the differ- 
ent orders of intellect with which we have to 
deal. This is so well understood by teachers 
that the simple mention of it suffices. But is 
this all that is needed to fit one for the arduous 
duties of the school-room? Clearly not! He 
should enter this profession with a fixed deter- 
mination to make it the business of his life; to 
devote himself solely with all his best energies to 
this and to this alone, and not with a private un- 
derstanding with himself that he will abandon it, 
just so soon as he can accumulate means enough 
to enable him to engage in some more lucrative 
or less laborious avocation. He should enter 
this profession with motives higher than the 
mere making of a support for himself and fam- 
ily, and with a full sense of the responsibility as- 
sumed thereby. He should feel that to him for 
a time, and that the most important period in the 
life of the child, is entrusted the training of an 
immortal mind, whose weal or woe for both time 
and eternity may depend, in a great measure, up- 
on the manner in which he discharges his duty. 
That he may properly discharge his duty then, 
should be his first, his highest and his only aim. 

As the first and most important step in the 
way to the accomplishment of this end, leaving 
out of view the strictly religious aspect of the 
subject, he should be unquestionably and decided- 
ly candid in the report he makes to the parent of 
the progress of the child. It is a very hard 
thing, as we all know from experience, to tell a 
parent that his child is making no progress, and 
to say that we have exhausted every means in 
our power with him, which our deep interest in 
his welfare and our ingenuity could suggest. 
But if you would discharge your duty at all, you 
must tell him, even at the risk of incurring his 
permanent displeasure, which you are more than 
likely to do, I regret to say, in some cases. You 
must do it, or fail to do your duty both to the 
child and the parent, and worse than this, if you 
are asked as to the progress of the student, you 





must do this or pollute your moral nature with 
an inexcusable falsehood. Shape your statement 
in whatever way you may, short of the unpleas- 
ant facts; since the correct definition of a false- 
hood is the intention to deceive. But perhaps 
you will say that my family must be supported, 
and I cannot, therefore, afford to discharge this 
important duty at the risk of losing my pupils, 
and thereby diminishing my already too scanty 
income. Cunnot afford it? Then you cannot 
afford to be a teacher. Since to be one, it has 
become necessary to surrender one of the most 
essential elements of a true manhood—your in- 
tegrity as a man; and more than this, that which 
is above all other considerations, it may be, your 
hope of Heaven. Better a thousand times quit 
the profession than do this! But is it absolutely 
necessary that you should act this false part, in 
order to succeed in a profession, in which I can- 
didly admit, you must expect to encounter many 
trials and grave difficulties? Certainly not, if 
you will do your duty to the “ public and to each 
other.” For if a pupil leave your school, from 
such a cause and come to mine, another from 
mine, for a like reason, will go to yours, and thus 
the loss in the one case will be counter-balanced 
by the gain in the other. And when each of us 
has told the offended parent the same disagreea- 
ble truth, it is highly probable that he will see 
his mistake and aid us to effect the reformation 
of the unconcerned and idle pupil. But suppose 
he does not, and sends him to a third teacher. 
Here the same candid statement is made to him, 
and he must eventually discover his error, or at 
least become discouraged, take him from school 
altogether, and have him taught to make an 
honest living by means of some vocation requir- 
ing more of physical and less of mental effort. 
Thus we have lost nothing, if we take the right 
view of life, and the pupil has gained largely. 
There is another weighty obligation resting 
upon us as teachers, and one we should by no 
means disregard, in the case of young pupils who 
make really excellent progress. Many connect- 
ed with our best Universities and Colleges can 
bear witness to the pernicious effects of a disre- 
gard of this obligation. I allude to the practice 
too common with the teachers of our preparatory 
schools of over-praising their good students, and 
thereby instilling into them so large an amount 
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of self-conceit that they will enter college against 
advice before they can make a correct translation 
of Cicero’s Orations, or solve an “ Equation of 
the second degree,” and in many instances, before 
they can speak and write correctly the mother 
tongue. When this youth enters college, it takes 
him sometime to learn that his professors know 
nearly as much as he does; and when after a 
time he makes the discovery that his professors 
do know something, and that he himself knows 
almost absolutely nothing, he is so completely 
taken by surprise, that unless he is made of un- 
usually good material, he will become so discour- 
aged that he will give up in despair and throw 
himself away. This I admit is rather an ex- 
treme case, yet there are such occasionally. 
Others there are who, when they have premature- 
ly entered college through the influence of this 
injudicious praise, finding that they can accom- 
plish nothing in the scientific and literary course 
resort to the study of law or medicine. But we all 
know how many of these, from a want of that 
mental training which the study of the languages 
and mathematics is best calculated to give, are 
now well-nigh starving in the futile attempt to 
practice law, and how many others are turned 
loose upon the country licensed to murder their 
fellow-men through their ignorance of medical 
science. 


There is still another obligation resting upon 
us—that of being truly and rigidly impartial. 
As in the case of candor, it is extremely difficult 
for a teacher to be absolutely impartial towards 
his pupils, since he is not divine but human, 
For, to be wholly impartial may, like being candid, 
involve a temporary diminution of a teacher’s in- 
come and some little loss of popularity among 
those best able to sustain him, from the larger 
influence which their wealth certainly gives them. 
But it is our imperative duty to treat our pupils 
as nearly alike as possible, regardless of the con- 
sequences ; and this can be made to our pecunia- 
ry interest, as well as highly gratifying to our 
sense of right, by proper co-operation. I have 
been told, while teaching as an assistant, by the 
principal of the school, that it would be best to 
be very tender with the children of some particu- 
lar patron, because he was a man of standing, or 
wealth, or both, and that if we should give 








offense by being too strict with his child, we 
might lose one of our best paying and most influ- 
ential patrons, and possibly our places. What a 
shameful want of all true manliness does such an 
admission exhibit for our disapprobation and con- 
tempt! Had the reason for such a course been 
a different one, such as the good of the child, we 
might in some measure tolerate it, and even ap- 
prove, where the only motive was to benefit the 
child, upon the principle that medical 
men sometimes act on—that it is often 
necessary in the treatment of the dis- 
ease to consider carefully the habits and tem- 
perament of the patient, let these be the result of 
whatever they may. I would not be understood 
to mean that we are not under an obligation to 
the public to make a judicious discrimination be- 
tween our pupils on account of their difference of 
temperament, by whatever cause produced, for 
this is clearly our duty ; and this kind of discrim- 
ination is as often in favor of the poor as of the 
wealthy. Yet it is well for the young that we 
use all the tact of which we are master, to avoid 
letting them know that we make this difference, 
for the reason that they are seldom capable of 
properly appreciating our motive in so doing. 


We would next call your attention to the com- 
pensation that it is our duty to the public to de- 
mand for our services as teachers. We have said 
in the outset and still hold to this position—that 
a “teacher should enter this profession with 
motives higher than the mere making of a liveli- 
hood.” But while this is so, it is no less true 
that the public cannot and ought not to expect to 
retain, as the instructors of their children, men of 


natural powers, attainments and mental training, _ 


sufficient, with a little additional effort, to fit them 
for almost any other business, unless they are 
willing to pay them enough to support them and 
their families genteelly, and to lay upa small 
amount annually for old age. There are few, in- 
deed, among those who have consecrated them- 
selves to the gospel ministry that are willing to 
labor for less than this. And they are right, 
since “ He that provideth not for his own house- 
hold is worse than an infidel.” We do not pre- 
tend to say that it is not our duty to make as 
many sacrifices for the cause of true education, 
as do the ministers of the gospel in the Master’s 
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service, but we do say that as far as our observa- 
tion extends, the great majority of our best and 
ablest educators are unwilling to do this. As it 
is with facts that we have to deal, we conclude 
that it is our duty to the public by concert of 
action among ourselves to insist upon keeping 
tuition fees sufficiently high to retain in the 
teaching profession our ablest men, and to induce, 
if we can, others of like gifts to unite with them 
in the same calling. Then, as men of the 
requisite qualifications will not teach without 
adequate compensation, it is to the interest of the 
public to pay this price cheerfully, and, there- 
fore, our duty to them to insist upon its being 
done. There are other thoughts suggested here, 
which we would like to present, but cannot lest 
we weary your patience. _We cannot, however, 
quit this branch of the subject without a few 
words in reference to the plan of teaching pur- 
sued by some and the character of examinations 
quite popular in many portions of our State. It 
surely is not our duty to the public to put a child 
to studying English Grammar before he can read 
and spell well, nor to put him in the Sixth Reader 
before he can read correctly in the First. Still 
less does our duty require us to put a student in 
Rhetoric before he has at least a fair knowledge 
of English Grammar, nor to the study of Nat- 
ural Philosophy until he has gone as far in Math- 
ematics as the multiplication table. It is our 
duty to the public to teach their children to spell, 
read, cipher and parse well before allowing them 
to commence the study of the higher branches of 
an education; and it is equally our duty, we 
think, as soon as they have pretty well under- 
stood the elementary branches, to insist upon the 
study of the Latin, and as an inducement to this, 
to place this language in the regular course of 
study without additional charge, and to make 
its acquisition requisite to graduation in both our 
male and female institutions. 

We come now to examinations, and “lest by 
sowing to the wind we may reap the whirlwind,” 
we will abandon our original intention of ex- 
pressing fully our view of public commencements 
and the theatrical performances that generally 
constitute the main feature in these exhibitions, 
and the six weeks or two months wasted in mem- 
orizing the parts of a dialogue or drama, and 
content ourselves with saying that we do not owe 





it to the public, however much they may desire 
it, to permit our pupils to lose one month or even 
one week from their studies to get up a show for 
any one’s gratification and amusement. But we 
do owe it to them to teach their children some- 
thing that will be useful and valuable to them 
through life, until the end of the session for 
which we have been paid to teach, taking a few 
days to examine thoroughly and impartially 
every pupil. These few days devoted to private, 
written or oral examinations, apart from the hard 
study that must be done in order to get ready for 
them, are most beneficial, as in these examina- 
tions the highest order of mental effort is required. 
In closing this part of the subject, we deem 
it proper to say that we should never recommend 
for any position one of our students, or any 
teacher, whom we know to be unfit or not quali- 
fied to perform the duties he proposes to take up- 
on himself. 

We must now consider very briefly, as we have 
already trespassed too long upon your time and 
patience, the second branch of this subject, viz: 
The duty of teachers to each other. We believe 
that every professional teacher knows his duty to 
his brother teacher, whether he is willing or not 
to be guided by his convictions of duty. We 
trust that in the mere outline which we propose 
to give you of this part of the subject we may 
not give utterance to anything that can possibly 
wound the feelings of anyone. For, if we do, it 
will not be intentional on our part, nor designed 
to be personal. It is, we conceive, the duty of 
every teacher to sustain another, as far as he can 
conscientiously do so, whe. he hears him, in the 
government of his school, or his method of 
teaching assailed by others; and under all cireum- 
stances to keep silence, if he cannot consistently 
raise his voice in defense of the teacher assailed : 
unless the conduct of such teacher has been so 
grossly outrageous as to disgrace the profession 
to which he belongs. It is our duty too, when 
we see another teacher pursuing a course in the 
management of his school or his plan of instruc- 
tion that we know to be opposed to the best 
interests of education to go to him privately, 
kindly remonstrate with him, reason with him, 
and try to convince him of his error. 

It is the duty of one teacher to another not to 
take into his school a student that has been ex- 
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pelled from another, either for misconduct or for 
willful and persistent neglect of study; at least 
not until such student has made ample apologies 
and obtained the recommendation of his former 
instructor that he be admitted into another 
school. Upon this point it is hardly necessary to 
add, that if we would all act up to this suggestion 
we would have much less difficulty than we now 


do in maintaining proper discipline in our 


schools. 


We must now invite your especial attention to 
a growing evil among us, and one which, if not 
checked in some way, seriously threatens the 
narrowing of their influence if not the overthrow 
of some of our best institutions of learning. I 
allude to the practice of some of our teachers in 
running opposition schools; I mean schools 
avowedly in opposition to those already estab- 
lished, and not those schools that have been or 
may be established of equal merit in the same 
locality, aiming only at a generous rivalry, or 
located at a reasonable distance in honest and 
honorable competition. Such opposition schools 
are usually set up by single individuals, who 
feel piqued that their eminent attainments, their 
peculiar fitness and their very distinguished abilities 
generally, have been overlooked in the selection 
of a faculty for the institution which they 
now oppose, and which they propose to damage 
all they can, if they cannot utterly break it down. 
Such institution too, may have been founded, for 
the good of the community in which it is located, 
by the public spirited and liberal members of 
some religious denomination or benevolent order. 
But to them it is a matter of no concern how 
much the aims and purposes of good men may be 
thwarted and the community damaged, provided 
they can accomplish their own private and selfish 
ends. Should it chance to happen, as it some- 
times does, that such teacher is a member of a 
church, accidentally and not intentionally unrepre- 
sented in this faculty, every effort is made to en- 
list the sympathies of his church, to stir up relig- 
ious strife, and to engender sectarian bitterness 
in the community. It is astonishing too, with 
what wonderful facility these disorganizers work 
themselves into the confidence of some commu- 
nities, notwithstanding the fact that their course 
is so manifestly injurious to their educational 


oo 





interests. For in the impoverished condi- 
tion of the South since the war, it requires 
in most localities, the united support of the whole 
community, together with all the patronage that 
can be drawn from abroad, to uphold one first- 
class school for each sex. To see these disorgan- 
izers going from house to house after the usual 
school hours, anyone acquainted with the 
necessity under which every conscientious, faith- 
ful and thorough teacher is necessarily placed to 
devote himself to his studies, if he would do his 
duty to those whom he must instruct the next 
day, would never take one of these for a teacher, 
but rather for a candidate for some office within 
the gift of the people. They are exceedingly 
polite and gracious to every one they meet, and 
do not hesitate to go and make personal applica- 
tion to those who are already sending their 
children to another school. And this is not all, 
if the established school charges four dollars per _ 
month tuition, they undertake to convince people 
that they can do better teaching for three dollars 
per month, and if three, they can do better for 
two, and if two, they can teach a child decidedly 
better for one dollar per month. And further 
than this, if the principal of the better school and 
all the several assistants under him are full 
graduates of the best Universities and Colleges in 
the country, they claim to be able to do, single- 
handed and alone, more than all these together. 
If the pecuniary loss to the schools affording 
superior advantages were all the harm done, we 
might well afford to pass the subject by in silence, 
and leave it altogether to time to remedy 
the evil. But unfortunately for us and for the 
youth of the State, whom we wish to see correct- 
ly and thoroughly educated, this is not all the 
harm done by these disorganizers. For the 
course pursued by them in flattering the parents, 
by flattering their children, and in magnifying 
the little difficulties that are likely to arise in the 
best regulated and best governed schools, and in 
taking the part of those who, though possibly in 
the wrong, yet feel themselves aggrieved, tends 
strongly to subvert discipline and take from those 
who would benefit the child the power to bring 
his pupils up to that standard of application 
which can alone make good scholars. In con- 
clusion, it is strange indeed that it is so fre- 
quently the case that these disorganizers hav 
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actually neld positions as assistants in the schools 
they now oppose, and after it had been found to 
the advantage of these schools to dispense with 
their services to make room for more effi- 
cient and better qualified assistants, they have 
the boldness and effrontry to publish a flaming 
advertisement, setting forth carefully the exact 
number of sessions they have been connected 
with such established institution, and thus her- 
alding to the world their disgrace, in that they 
have proven themselves unworthy to longer hold 
positions for which they have demonstrated their 
incompetency. — 








COMMON SCHOOL FUND. 


The following facts as to the origin and status 
of the Common School Fund in this State, it is 
believed, will prove of interest to the friends of 
Popular Education : 

Under the act of the General Assembly passed 
in 1823, chapter 49, there were established offices 
for receiving entries of vacant lands, north and 
east of the Congressional reservation line: 
These lands were sold at twelve and one-half 
cents per acre,and the moneys received were to be 
paid to the Bank of the State of Tennessee, and 
to be loaned out by the bank, the principal to 
“ remain and constitute a perpetual and exclusive 
fund for the establishment and promotion of 
common schools in each and every county in the 
State.” 

The taxes on these lands were also to constitute 
a part of the perpetual school fund. 

This was the first attempt at the formation ofa 
school fund in this State. 

By the act of 1827, chapter 64, the following 
funds were “apprepriated to the encouragement 
and support of common schools forever :” 

1. One-half ($500,000) of the capital of the 
new State bank, which consisted of $1,000,000 
“in bills emitted on the credit and security of the 
borrowers, the whole to be warranted by the 
State on the proceeds of the sales of its unappro- 
priated lands.” Act 1820, chapter 7. 

2. The proceeds of the sales of the Hiwasse 
lands. 

3. Lands previously appropriated in the State 
to the use of schools. 
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4, All vacant and unappropriated lands in the 
State. 

5. Rents and profits of school lands. 

6. The funds denominated Common School 
Funds by the act of 1823, chap. 49, not otherwise 
disposed of. 

7. The donation made to the State by Mason 
Lee, of South Carolina. 

8. The donation of John Rice of 5,000 acres 
of land. 

9. All other donations that had or might be 
made to the State, unless otherwise directed by 
the donors. 

10. The stock owned by the State in the old 
bank of the State at Knoxville. 

11. Escheated lands. 

12. Personal effects of intestates having no 
kindred entitled by the laws of distribution to the 
same. 


The Constitution of the State, 1834, provided 
that “the fund called the Common School Fund, 
and all the lands and proceeds thereof, dividends, 
stocks and other property of every description 
whatever, heretofore by law appropriated by the 
General Assembly of the State for the use of 
common schools, and all such as shall hereafter 
be appropriated, and the interest thereof, shall be 
inviolably appropriated to the support and 
encouragement of common schools throughout 
the State, and for the equal benefit of the people 
thereof; and no law shall be made authorizing 
said fund or any part thereof to be diverted to 
any other use than the support and encourage- 
ment of common schools.” 

The act of 1837-8, chapter 107, established 
the “Bank of Tennessee,” and by that act the 
whole of the Common School Fund, of every 
description whatever, was made a part of the 
capital of the bank. 

Of the dividends of the bank $100,000 was 
annually set apart for common schools, and the 
faith of the State was pledged for jits annual ap- 
propriation to that object, and at the same time 
$18,000 was set apart to county academies. 


By the Code, 1858, the General Assembly 
fixes the amount of the Common School Fund, 
constituting a part of the capital of the Bank of 
Tennessee at $1,500,000, and also provides that 
lands sold for taxes, escheated lands, ete., shall 
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constitute a part of the perpetual school fund. 
Sections 946, 947. 

The act of 1865-6, chapter 28, among other 
things in relation to winding up the affairs of the 
Bank of Tennessee, directed the President and 
Directors, without delay, to cause an assignment 
to be made of all the assets of said bank and its 
branches, and the property thereof of all kinds, 
real, personal and mixed, for the uses and in 
trust as follows: 

First—To secure the sum of $1,500,000, the 
amount of the Common School Fund, with inter- 
est accrued and accruing thereon after the 6th of 
May, 1861. 

Second—After said fund and its interest has 
been fully secured to the State, the remainder to 
be assigned for distribution, pro rata, among all 
remaining just creditors of all kinds, excluding 
all claims and demands of all kinds of date after 
6th of May, 1861, as absolutely null and void. 

Under the provisions of this act a bill was filed 
in the Chancery Court at Nashville by the State 
of Tennessee, the Bank of Tennessee, and by 
Samuel Watson, the trustee in the deed of trust, 
made by the Bank as directed by said act, asking 
that the deed of trust might be executed under 
the order of the court. To this bill the creditors 
of the bank were made parties, and several class of 
creditors are defending. It is insisted by those 
representing the Common School Fund, that, as 
provided in the deed of trust, this fund should be 
first paid. For the school land fund, being the 
proceeds of the sales of the school lands in the 
State placed in the Bank of Tennessee, it is 
insisted that this fund has priority of satisfaction. 
For the depositors it is contended that the deed 
of trust is illegal and void, and that the assets of 
the bank are liable to the depositors. For the 
note-holders, it is contended that the holders of 
what is usually denominated the “ new issue,” are 
entitled, if not to priority of satisfaction, under 
the Bank Code of 1860, giving preference to note- 
holders of insolvent banking institutions in the 
State, they are at least entitled to a participation 
in the assets with the other creditors, excluding 
the school fund, which, under the deed, is pre- 
ferred. 

These questions, thus briefly stated, are now 
pending before the Supreme Court, and the 
decision of them is looked for with much interest. 





Under the common school law now in force 
the Common School Fund is fixed at $1,500,000, 
heretofore set apart as before stated, with the 
accrued interest thereon, making altogether 
$2,512,500. The semi-annual interest on this 
sum, $75,375, and the State poll tax are apportion- 
ed by the Comptroller semi-annually among the 
counties of the State in proportion to the scholas- 
tic population. 

This fund is much too meagre to meet the 
demands of popular education in the State, and it 
is hoped that means may be devised for its in- 


crease. 








MENTAL AND WRITTEN ARITHMETIC. 





Messrs. Eprrors:—I see that the propriety of 
placing Mental Arithmetics in the hands of 
primary classes is a question just now undergoing 
discussion in the American Journal of Education, 
having an advocate on either side. For one, I 
am quite surprised at the position taken by Prof. 
Baldwin. 

The right understanding of all mathematical 
problemsis strictly a mental exercise. Mental Arith- 
metic, as contradistinguished from arithmetic pro- 
per, is, in my judgment, a misnomer. In the proper 
study of arithmetic, we have oral and written ex- 
ercises; but the pupil should be prepared to 
give the proper solution of all questions orally, or 
with words, whether in mental or written arithme- 
tic, so-called. 4 

That a teacher may with propriety place a 
Primary Arithmetic in the hands of pupils be- 
tween six and ten years of age there can scarcely 
be a doubt. In fact, it is surprising, as well as 
pleasing, both to teacher and pupil, to see with 
what degree of perfection children grasp the true 
principles of the science. 

There is doubtless too much mechanical arithme- 
tic to be met with in many of our schools. If 
more pains were taken to have pupils use their 
minds, instead of their eyes and fingers, much of 
the time now bestowed upon arithmetic might be 
given to other studies of equal importance. The 
fact is, many pupils spend*vastly too much time in 
the study of arithmetic. Many of the teachers in 
our public schools are too fond of the “old 
grooves,” and think it incredible that a shorter, 
safer and better “route” has been discovered. 
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Indeed, persons may be found in almost every 
locality whose knowledge of arithmetic might be 
said to be fair, but whose acquaintance with 
English Grammar, Elements of Composition, 
Natural History, Botany, ete., is meager in the 
extreme. 

I have no special objection to seeing the oral 
combined with the written or practical arithmetic 
for the use of intermediate and more advanced 
classes. On the contrary, I shall rather hail 


this as a good omen, and a more certain sign of 


success. Of course the economical feature will 
not be objectionable. So. 
Morristown, TENN., March 6, 1874. 








“THERE IS NO ROYAL ROAD TO 
LEARNING,” 


No, nor to any place worth going to. “Shorter 
courses,” “business education,” ete., are the de- 
mands of the day. This is an age of iconoclasts. 
Whatever was believed a hundred years ago is, 
for that very reason, false—whatever was done a 
century ago is, for that reason, wrong. What- 
ever has stood the test of time must, for that very 
reason, be destroyed. Away with old fogyism— 
this is an age of progress and development, ahem! 
Our grandfathers were stupid fools, but “we are 
the people and wisdom will die with us.” Pro- 
gress! progress! progress! is the cry. 

Whether progress is good or bad depends en- 
tirely on the direction in which progress is made. 
That advice given by David Crockett was sensible : 
“First be sure you are right, then go ahead.” 
Those who recklessly “ go ahead” without being 
first sure they are right, are certain to get in- 
volved in hopeless difficulty. A generation ago, 
young men thought they must go through a regu- 


lar four years’ curriculum in order to be educated | 


and fitted for life’s duties, but lately they want to 
go by steam to get what they call a “ practical 
education,” and cannot afford to waste four years 
over dry and stupid studies in digging out Greek 
and Latin roots, in proving Kepler’s laws, in 
finding evolutes, ete. “Give us a short business 
education,” “tell us only that of which we can 
make practical use in life;” this is the talk. 
Now a radical error underlies all this clamor. 
There is no royal road to learning, and can he 
none. To educate a man is not to teach him 





something he did not know before, but fo make 
him something different from what he was before. 
Our fathers studied the classics for the sake of 
the mental training, and an education without 
mental training is an absurdity. E. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 





- Book Notices 


Essays on Epucationa Rerormers—By Robert Herbert 
Quick, M. A. Published by Robert Clark & Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Price $2 00. 

This cannot but be an acceptable volume to 
those interested in the investigation of educational 
In itself a valuable addition to 
school literature, it condenses and renders accessi- 








subjects. our 
ble to many, who would otherwise never see 
them, the salient views of some of the most pro- 
found thinkers upon topics of the greatest inter- 
est. 

Every true teacher realizes the necessity for 
knowing something of what has been said and 
done by the leading men in the profession, and 
this book constitutes a multum in parvo of such 
information. It at the same time furnishes many 
valuable practical suggestions. As an example 
of the latter we extract from the chapter on 
Jacotot, the following : 

“The highest and best teaching is not that 
which makes the pupils passive recipients of 
other people’s ideas (not to speak of the teaching 
which conveys mere words without any idea at 
all), but that which guides and encourages the 
pupils in wording for themselves and thinking 
for themselves. The master, as Mr. Payne well 
says, can no more think, or practice, or see for 
his pupil, than he can digest for him, or walk for 
him. The pupil must owe everything to his own 
exertions, which it is the function of the master 
to encourage and direct. Perhaps this may seem 
very obvious truth, but obvious or not it has been 
very generally neglected. The Jesuits, who were 
the best masters of the old school, did little be- 
yond communicating facts, and insisting on their 
pupils committing these facts to memory. Their 
system of lecturing has indeed now passed away, 
and boys are left to acquire facts from school 
books instead of from master. But this change 
is merely accidental. The essence of the teach- 
ing still remains. Even where the master does 
not confine himself to hearing what the scholars 
have learnt by heart, he seldom does more than 
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offer explanations. He measures the teaching 
rather by the amount which has been put before 
the scholars—by what he has done for them and 
shown them—than by what they have learned. 
But this is not teaching of the highest type.” 

Again we have: “ All the eminent authori- 
ties on education have a very different theory of 
the teacher’s function. ‘ Education,’ says Pesta- 
lozzi, ‘instead of merely considering what is to be 
imparted to children, ought to consider first what 
they already possess, not merely their developed 
faculties, but also their innate faculties capable of 
development.’ The master’s attention, then, is 
not to be fixed on his own mind and in his own 
store of knowledge, but on his pupil’s mind and 
on its gradual expansion. He must, in fact, be 
not so much a teacher as a trainer. Here we 
have the view which Jacotot intended to enforce 
by his paradox ; for we may possibly train facul- 
ties which we do not ourselves possess. Sayers’ 
trainer brought up his man to face Heenan, but 
he could not have done so himself. The sports- 
man trains his pointer and his hunter to perform 
feats which are altogether out of the range of his 
own capacities. Now, ‘training is the cultiva- 
tion bestowed on any set of faculties with the 
object of developing them’ (Wilson), and to train 
any faculty, you must set it to work. Hence it 
follows, that as boys’ minds are not simply their 
memories, the master must aim at something 
more than causing his pupils to remember facts. 
Jacotot has done ind service to education by 
giving prominence to this truth, and by showing 
in his method how other faculties may be culti- 
vated besides the memory.” 

The author does not yield an unquestioning 
assent either to the views quoted. On the con- 
trary he wields a vigorous pen in combatting 
some of them. 

We quote from the article on Herbert Spencer: 


“Mr. Spencer thinks it necessary to prove to 
us that such science as mathematics and physics 
and biology underlie all the practiced arts and 
business of life. No one will think of joining issue 
with him on this point; but the question still 
remains, what influence should this have on edu- 
cation? ‘Teach science,’ says Mr. Spencer. 
‘A grounding in science is of great importance, 
both because it prepares for the business of life, 
and because rational knowledge has an immense 
superiority over empirical knowledge.’ Should 
we, then, decide for each child what is to be his 

rticular means of money-getting, and instruct 

im in those sciences which will be most useful 
in that business or profession? In other words, 
should we have a separate school for each calling? 
The only attempt of this kind which has been 
made is, I believe, the institution of Handel- 





schulen (commercial schools) in Germany. In 
them, youths of fifteen or sixteen enter for a 
course of two or three years instruction which 
aims exclusively at fitting them for commerce. 
But, in this case, their general education is 
already finished. With us, the lad commonly 
goes to work at the business itself quite as soon 
as he has the faculties for learning the sciences 
connected with it. If the school sends him to it 
with a love of knowledge, and with a mind well- 
disciplined to acquire knowledge, this will be of 
more value to him than any special informa- 
tion. 


“As Mr. Spencer is here considering science 
merely with reference to its importance in earning 
a livelihood, it is not beside the question to 
remark, that in a great number of instances, the 
knowledge of the science which underlies an 
operation confers no practicable ability whatever. 
No one sees the better for understanding the 
structure of the eye and the undulatory theory 
of light. In swimming and rowing, a senior 
wrangler has no advantage over a man who is 
entirely ignorant about the laws of fluid pressure. 
As far as money-getting is concerned, then, 
science will not be found to be universally ser- 
viceable. Mr. Spencer gives .instances, indeed, 
where science would prevent very expensive 
blundering ; but the true inference is, not that 
the blunderers should learn science, but that they 
should mind their own business, and take the 
opinion of scientific men about theirs. ‘ Here isa 
mine,’ says he, ‘in the sinking of which many 
shareholders ruined themselves, from not know- 
ing that a certain fossil belonged to the old red 
sandstone, below which no coal is found.’ Per- 
haps they were misled by the little knowledge 
which Pope teils us is a dangerous thing. If 
they had been entirely ignorant, they would sure- 
ly have called in a professional geologist, whose 
opinion would have been more valuable than 
their own, even though geology had taken the 
place of classics in their schooling. ‘Daily are 
men induced to aid in carrying out inventions 
which a mere tyro in science could show to be 
futile.’ But these are men whose function it 
would always be to lose money, not make it, what- 
ever you might teach them. I have great 
doubt, therefore, whether the learning of sciences 
will ever be found a ready way of making a for- 
tune. But directly we get beyond the region of 
—— shillings and pence, I agree most cordial- 
y with Mr. Spencer that a rational knowledge 
has an immense superiority over empirical knowl- 
edge. And, as a part of their education, boys 
should be taught to distinguish the one from 
the other, and to desire rational knowledge. 
Much might be done in this way by teaching, 
not all the sciences and nothing else, but the 
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main principles of some one science, which 
would enable the more intelligent boys to under- 
stand and appreciate the value of ‘a rational ex- 
planation of phenomena.’ ” 

The book is very nicely bound in muslin, and 
barring a very few typographical errors, is a 
beautiful sample of the printers’ art. 


Tue American Scuoo. Series.—John P. Morton & Co., 

Louisville, Ky. 

Tae Unirep Srares Series.—Harper & Bros., New 

York. 

McGurrey's New Ecuecric Series.—Wilson, Hinkle &Co., 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Tue New American Series.—E. H. Butler & Co., Phila- 
delphia. 

Tue Amekivcan EpvucatrionaL Reapers.—lIvison, Blake 
man, Taylor & Co.. New York and Chicago. 

We have sample copies of all of the above 
school readers and find each series combines so 
many excellencies as to rhetorical lessons, selec- 
tion of matter, beautiful type and superb illustra- 
tions that we cannot consistently make any invid- 
ious distinction between them. The competition 
among publishers of text-books of this kind is 
getting to be so sharp that every means of gain- 
ing the popular favor has been made available in 
their preparation. What with hints and explicit 
directions for teachers, exercises for phonic analy- 
sis and correct pronunciation, superb illustrative 
engravings and forcible dictation lessons, the 
pupil who cannot be taught to read the language 
intelligently and intelligibly must be indeed a 
dullard. Certainly no teacher after failing, with 
such books as the above in hand, to make at least 
fair readers, can claim great skill in that depart- 
ment. 

School boards can scarcely go amiss in selecting 
any of these series, for they are all excellent. 
The only advice we venture to.give is that one be 
selected for the schools in the same district and 
if possible throughout the same county, so as to 
secure uniformity in books. Of course, some of 
them are better suited than the others to the 
wants of particular schools, and both time and 
money may be saved by selecting the series most 
thoroughly adapted to the grading in the system 
in which they are to be read; but school directors 
and teachers are the best judges as to what will 
most fully subserve their purposes. 

In the public schools of this city the drills on 


Reading are given in connection with recitations 
in History, in the four advanced grades, and for 
the classes below those the readers of the last 
mentioned, of the five series above, are especially 
suited and have been adopted. 


Sex iy Epucatiox; og A Farr Cuance ror tae Girts—By 
Edward H. Clarke, M.D. Jas. R. Osgood & Co., 181 pp. 
Price $1 25. 

We have space here only to allude to this work 
and its objects. The author is an eminent physi- 
cian and late professor of Materia Medica, at 
Harvard College, and has treated his subject 
with an ability and thoroughness unusual in a 
work intended for popular reading. The most 
important question involved in and underlying 
the whole woman’s rights discussion, is, how 
should females be educated ? 

Dr. Clarke has broken the monotony of the 
subject by an earnest protest against the co-edu- 
Dr. Clarke distinctly sets 
in the mind 





vation of the sexes. 
forth that while there is 
there is a great deal of it in the body, and that 
this cannot be ignored without entailing great 


no sex 


injury upon the weaker sex. 

Let it be assumed that a girl can do as much 
work and of the same kind as a boy, yet in the 
doing of it she must have respect to the physio- 
logical conditions of her structure and func- 
tions. 

Dr. Clarke takes the position that the law of 
growth is different in the two sexes—persistence 
being that of the male and periodicity that of the 
female. With this view he contends that there 
is a difference in power of endurance which will 
enevitably inflict the most serious consequences 
upon girls who attempt to do a boy’s work 
the the 
is also frankly admitted that a 


in time and in same 
It 
brain is the same asa man’s, and consequently 
she should have all the advantages of education 
thrown open to her with perfect liberty to pursue 
any studies for which she has special adaptation 
and affection, only that she must do her work as 
a woman and not attempt the continuous and in- 


Very plain physiologi- 


same way. 


woman’s 


tense exertion of men. 
cal reasons are given why her studies must have 
a necessary adaptation to her peculiar functions 
during the formation period of life, extending 
from the fourteenth to the eighteenth year. 
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Admitting the great advantages, demonstrated 
by actual trial, of bringing boys and girls in con- 
tact while pursuing theiy education, Dr. Clarke 
insists that intellectual training should not be 
“identical, but special and appropriate.” A clini- 
cal chapter is given which shows the disastrous 
effects of identical co-education as shown by sta- 
tistics in his own possession, and the conclusion is 
emphatically stated that the experiment has proved 
“intellectually a success, physically a failure.” 

These views have been ably controverted by 
eminent authorities, both medical and education- 
al, but this is to be expected in the present unset- 
tled state of the question. The subject is one in 
which every parent and teacher is interested, and 
we cordially commend this book to the public. 





Wesster’s Unasripcep Dictionary.—G. & C. Merriam, 

Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 

To enlarge upon the merits of this great Amer- 
ican work, would be superfluous after the world- 
wide reputation it has justly gained with the best 
scholars of the age. The present edition evinces 
a pains-taking care in its preparation which must 
have removed all previous faults and rendered it 
as perfect as a dictionary of a living language 
can be made. It is not only complete as to phil- 
ological details, but an encyclopedia of accurate 
and interesting information on all kinds of sub- 
jects possible to conceive of. 


How to Teacu—A Manvat or Metsops.—By Henry 
Kiddle. Superintendent, and Thos F. Harrison and N. 
A. Calkins, Assistant Superintendents, of New York 
City Schools. Published by J. W. Schermerhorn & Co., 
14 Bond street, New York. 

Were it possible to produce efficient, practical 
teachers by furnishing theoretical treatises and 
exhaustive manuals, the necessity for normal and 
training schools would ere long be entirely re- 
moved. Among the many works intended as 
guides to teachers, we regard this as_ one of the 
best that has come to our notice. Embodying a 


graded course of instruction, it deals especially 
with the important inquiry in what manner the 
subjects should be divided into topics, and how 
these topics should be arranged, and in what or- 
der they should be taken up by pupils. 

The course of study indicated is admirable, and 





if adopted and put into practice in the schools of 


the State would go far to render them all that 
can be desired. It differs from the curriculum 
used in the Nashville public schools only in the 
subdivision of the work, for the first six years of 
the child’s school life, into grades which require 
only five months’ time. This feature is in some 
respects desirable, and will render it more easily 
adaptable to the wants of schools in rural dis- 
tricts, which are seldom run for ten months. 
We give the following suggestive extract from 
the introduction : 


“ How to use text-books, as well as when and 
for what purposes to employ them, is at the pres- 
ent time, particularly, a most important subject of 
study to the teacher. Though in some branches, 
and for the attainment of certain objects of men- 
tal discipline, it is best to dispense with them al- 
together and bring the mind of the teacher in 
direct contact with that of the pupil, yet good 
text-books must always be among the most im- 
gan instrumentalities of school instruction, 

oth as regards the effect which their judicious 

use has upon the mind of the pupil, and the 
economy of time and labor. of which it is the 
source to the teacher. The latter must have 
learned how to use them right in order to be 
successful in his work, and the pupil must learn 
how to make effective use of books to be truly 
educated. 

Most children enter school for the first time 
with minds athirst for knowledge. They have 
received this craving at the hands of nature, and 
their whole existence has been passed in the 
effort to satisfy it. By their own unaided intelli- 
gence they are able to proceed to a certain limited 
extent ; observation is on the alert, and reflection 
begins to be active ; but without the guidance of 
a mature and trained intellect, there can be no 
method in their acquisitions, and the limit of 
their researches is soon reached. The teacher 
and the book are the instruments for affording 
this necessary aid and direction; but in doing 
this, the tendency should always be to stimulate, 
not repress, intellectual activity—to bring into 
play the higher faculties of the mind, not to ren- 
der its energies dormant by offering only the dry 
forms, the mouldy skeletons of knowledge, in- 
stead of the vital germs of intelligence and 
thought. If, after the various grades of school 
study have been passed, the pupil is left with a 
torpid, vacant mind, the loss which he has sus- 
tained is too great to be compensated by even the 
ability to read, write and cipher. On the other 
hand, a pupil that has not only mastered the ele- 
mentary science, but has learned how to use 
books so as to supplement the result of his own 
observations by the experience of others, has been 
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more effectually educated than he could possibly 
be by an exclusive dependence upon oral instruc- 
tion. 

One of the most serious abuses to which the 
employment of elementary text-books is liable, is 
the practice of requiring the pupil to commit to 
memory, verbatim, all the definitions of a subject 
before teaching the subject itself, so as to enable 
the pupils to a nas, the nature of the things 
defined. It is, of course, most logical in the 
scientific treatment of a subject to place the defin- 
itions first, and the reasoning based upon them 
afterward, but this is not the order of investiga- 
tion. The definitions are the results of an induc- 
tion based upon the facts obtained by observation ; 
they are generalizations of those facts, and are 
unintelligible to those entirely unacquainted with 
the facts themselves. Thus the order of investi- 
gation is inductive; the treatment is deductive, 
and in elementary teaching the method should 
conform rather to the former than the latter. 
Give the pupil accurate and vivid conceptions of 
the facts, encourage him to observe the phenom- 
ena—to collect an experience of his own; tell 
him, or let him learn from the book what has 
been discovered by the experience of others ; and 
when the facts thus obtained form a sufficient 
ground-work, lead his mind to the proper induc- 
tion, after which the definition, principle or rule, 


based upon it, comes naturally, and will be thor- 


oughly understood. The definitions thus taught 
should be brief and accurate in language, and, as 
a general thing, should be committed to memory 
verbatim ; for. great skill is required to construct 
a good definition, and it is of the greatest value 
to the scholar and thinker to have his mind well 
stored with these landmarks and guide-posts of 
knowledge.” 





rf 





Qrriciat. 








THE PEABODY SCHOOLS. 


It has been the rule of Dr. Sears to advance 
the amounts allowed to schools in two equal in- 
stallments, one at the end of the first five months 
and the other at the close of the ten months’ 
term, whenever the same could be conveniently 
done. This has been, and still is, his purpose, as 
far as practicable, in regard to the Peabody schools 
in Tennessee. His remittances to this State, how- 
ever, must depend, as to time, upon the deposits 
made to his credit by the Treasurer of the Board 
of Peabody Trustees, under direction of the Com- 





mittee. He has already made one remittance to 
Tennessee, and the schools to which the proceeds 
of his check were directed to be paid, have al- 
ready received checks for the first installments of 
their allowances. Other schools, not embraced 
in the first list, not understanding the delay in 
regard to themselves, perhaps, are becoming a 
little impatient in regard to their allowances. 
We assure all such that there is no reason for any 
apprehension. Ina few days, all such as have 
certified their compliance with the conditions 
upon which the aid was pledged, will receive 
half the amounts promised, and by the conclu- 
sion of the terms, the entire amounts due will be 
ready for all the schools. There being such a 
diversity in the dates of the several school open- 
ings, it has been impossible to arrange the gener- 
al remittances for the first installments, so as to 
suit the immediate needs of all. 








THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 


We had expected to be able to announce in 
this number of the JouRNAL the times and places 
for holding the ten institutes that are to be held 
during the coming summer. While no insupera- 
ble difficulties have been encountered, the casting 
of such a programme, with proper arrangements 
for carrying it out, is not a matter of such ready 
accomplishment as some may suppose. But inas- 
much as the institutes will be held mainly in 
June, July and August, there is nothing yet lost 
in this delay of the final announcement. In the 
meantime we desire each Superintendent who has 
signified a desire for one of the institutes to be 
held in his county, to inform us at once what 
time will best suit the convenience of all parties 
interested, giving briefly the reasons for his opin- 
ion. This information is desired from all points at 
as early a day as possible. 








THE APRIL COURTS. 


A great many of the County Courts of the State 
in January postponed action in regard to the 
levying of an additional school tax till the quar- 
terly term in April. Possibly before another 
number of the JouRNAL reaches the public, that 
term will have passed. We desire, therefore, 
to again call the attention of County Superin- 
tendents, Directors and friends of public schools 
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generally, to the importance of having the public 
school interests fairly presented to the County 
Court of each county in which proper action has 
not yet been taken. Prior to the January term, 
a circular letter was issued by the State Superin- 
tendent, addressed to the County Courts and call- 
ing their attention to the necessity of further 
action on their part, in most of the counties, in 
support of the school interest. That ‘communi- 
cation was accompanied by the endorsement of 
the Committee of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, with an earnest appeal from them in the 
same behalf. A recurrence to these documents 
and a re-presentation of them to the courts, at 
the April term, may not be inappropriate. In 
any event, let no effort be spared to present the 
facts fully and fairly before the courts, and we 
have faith that in most cases the magistrates will 
be found equal to an enlightened discharge of 
their duty. 

The County Superintendent in each county will 
please report promptly to the State Superinten- 
dent whatever action may be taken by the court 
of his county, at the April term; also, each 
Superintendent, in a county in which a popular 
vote upon the question of school tax has been 
taken, is requested to report the vote of the coun- 
ty in each case. 








OPEN CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
SCHOOL OFFICERS. 





The correspondence of a State Superintendent’s 
office is necessarily voluminous in any case, but 
especially so, just now, in this State, where we are 
as yet engaged in the first year’s work of putting 
into operation a new system. Questions of law 
and policy, in almost endless variety, continually 
arise and. suggest letters of inquiry. Often as 
many as half a dozen letters touching the same 
point, and requiring lengthy answers, reach us 
the same day. Henceforth, we shall avail our- 
self of the Scnoor JouRNAL as a medium 
through which to make public answers to such 
inquiries as relate to matters of general interest to 
school officers. We shall be compelled thus to 
condense our replies, but shall endeavor to make 
them sufficiently explicit to be satisfactory. We 
shall not, as a rule, give the source of the inquiry, 





but will merely state the question and make 
answer, as follows: 


+ 


“ How long will the present County Superintendents 
hold their offices ?’"—The next election of County 
Superintendents will take place at the January term, 
1875, of the county courts, in all the counties of the 
State, and every two years thereafter at the January 
term, unless the law should hereafter be modified in 
that particular. 


“ When does the scholastic year begin and end ?”— 
The law does not in express terms define the scholas- 
tic year, but the 12th sub-section, section 7, clearly 
makes it “the year ending the 31st day of August.’’ 
Consequently the scholastic year begins the lst day 
of September and closes with the 3lst day of the 
next August. 


“ Does the law require schools to be taught five 
months to entitle the teachers to their pay ?”’--Certainly 
not. It was evidently the intention of the Legisla- 
ture to make provision for five montks’ schools. Ba- 
ing apprehensive, however, that the funds provided 
by general law would not prove sufficient for this 
purpose, the 39th section was enacted, providin 
that “when the money derived from the ae fun 
and taxes imposed by the State on the counties, shall 
not be sufficient to keep up a public school for five 
months in the year, in the school districts in the 
county, the county shall levy an additional tax 
sufficient for this purpose, etc.” But in cases 
where counties have failed to levy the additional 
tax sufficient for five months’ schools, it is neither 
meant by the law that no school shall be held, nor 
that they shall be prolonged to the extent of five 
months without the funds necessary to sustain them. 
Consequently, Directors have the authority to con- 
tract with teachers and open schools for just so long 
a time as the funds in hand, or certainly in prospect, 
will warrant them in so doing. So that Seeumen 
have the right to employ and pay teachers for three, 
four, or five months, or Romy as the case may be. 


“ Whose duty is it to apportion the county funds 
among the districts ?""—It 1s the duty of the County 
Trustee, to whom the County Superintendent is re- 
quired to report annually the scholastic population of 
each school district. The money is distributed by 
the Trustee among the districts according to scholas- 
tic population. Bee sections 9, 20 and 38 of the 
school law. 


“ Ts the District Clerk and Treasurer required to pay 
red his record book out of his own money ? "Ihe 

k of the District Clerk and Treasurer being an 
official record, to be transmitted to his successor in 
office, may very properly be paid for by the Directors 
out of the District School Fund. 


“ Has a County Trustee any authority to pay teach- 
ers’ claims originating in 1871-2 out of the funds raised 
under the present school law ?"—He certainly has 
not. Under the former school law, the Trustee paid 
the teachers upon the orders of the Commissioners, 
Under the present law, however, the Trustee has 
nothing to do with the disbursement of the county 
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school funds. His control over the funds is confined| authorized “to use the school fand apportioned to 
to the distribution of them among the several districts | their district, derived from donations or other sources, 
according to their scholastic population. This he|in such manner as will promote the interest of pub- 
does by paying the amount due to each district to its | lic schools in their districts." Instances might occur 
Clerk and Treasurer, upon the order of the Directors.| in which Directors would reasonably conclude that 


Teachers, under the present law, collect their pay | 
from the District Clerk and Treasurer, upon the| 
order of the Directors. Besides, claims for teaching 
in 1871-2 are not properly a charge upon the funds 
raised under the act of 1873, and neither the County 
Trustee nor the District Directors are warranted by 
law in paying such ciaims out of moneys raised by 
the State for the support of the present system. 
The counties or districts that employed teachers in 
1871-2, of course, ought to make provision for their 
payment, but the funds raised at the present law 
cannot be used by County Trustees in the payment 
of such claims. Where a Trustee has school money 
in his hands, that was raised under the ]@w in force 
in 1871-2, he might pay proper orders upon him 
for services rendered under said law; but, as before 


the “interest of public schools” would be best “ pro- 
moted" in the district by using a portion of the 
public fund for the erection of a school-house. Still, 
such use of the school fund ought to be discouraged ; 
for school-houses ought to be, and, by reasonable 
effort, in nearly every instance could be, erected by 
voluntary contributions from the people, or by a dis- 
trict tax for the purpose. The language of the law 
gives the Directors an enlarged discretion; still, in 
this matter, like any other persons charged with the 
administration of a public trust fund, they might be 
restrained from recklessly spending or otherwise mis- 
appropriating the money. 

“ When will a redivision of funds, not used by the 
districts in the year, take place ?""—-The law provides 
that “all sums of money derived from State or coun- 


stated, over moneys raised under the present law he 


a hare ty funds, which are unexpended in any year in any 
has no control, except to pay them over, in distribu- y P ‘ yy ’ 


tion, to the District Clerks and Treasurers, upon the | peg oh aye. ge long a none — 
orders of the Directors. Whatever may be thought of the policy of this, as a 

“Can children in one county attend a school in| permanent feature of the law, it was manifestly de- 
another county that is more convenient than one in their | signed to stimulate the-districts to organize their 
own county ?’—The 30th section of the school law | schools, by depriving them of the privilege, formerly 
provides that * special cases those children resid- \ enjoyed, of allowing their funds to accumulate with- 
ing in different districts may be educated in school | out profit to the children. In answer to the ques- 
under such regulations as may be prescribed by the| tion, it must be assumed that the school law, in the 
Directors interested.” This was no doubt intended | section quoted, refers to the school year; for it would 
specially to apply to different districts in the same/be absurd to suppose that the Legislature designed 
county, but there is no good reason why it may not| that at the close of the calendar year 1873, in the 





apply to adjoining districts, though of different coun- 
ties, provided any such arrangement on the part of 
the Directors of the Districts interested, be submitted 
to and approved by the County Superintendents of 
the two counties. Inasmuch, however, as such ar- 
rangements are calculated to create confusion in 
school operations, they are not recommended except 
in extreme cases. Directors are not required to make 
them, even in regard to districts in the same county, 
and they should not make them unless satisfied they 
will not prove detrimental to the general school in- 
terests of the districts. 

“© When may we look for our next school warrants ?” 
The next apportionment of the semi-annual inter- 
est upon the permanent fund will be made by the 
Comptroller on the first Monday in April next. In 
addition to the interest then apportioned--amounting 
to $75,375—whatever sum derived from poll taxes | 
wy then be in the Treasury will also be apportioned | 
and embraced in the same warrants with the inter- 
est. The Comptroller, immediately after the appor- | 
tionment, will forward the warrants, as directed by 
law, to the several County Trustees. - These warrants 
will be either cashed by the revenue collectors in the | 
several counties, or 
presentation. 

“Can Directors use the district school fund for 
building a school-house ?”—The section of the law 
defining the authority of Directors over the district 
fund is ‘very broad in its language. They are 

6 





paid by the State Treasurer, upon | 


very midst of school operations, the districts should 

ay back their unexpended funds for redistribution. 
Ie scholastic, and not the calendar, year is meant; 
and, therefore, a redistribution, under the 50th sec- 
tion, will not take place till after the 3lst of August 
next. 








PUBLIC SCHOOL STATISTICS. 
EXCERPTS FROM THE REPORTS OF COUNTY 8U- 
PERINTEN DENTS. 


It is provided by the Public School Law of 
Tennessee that the State Superintendent shall 
annually submit to the Governor, “on or before 
the 15th day of December, a detailed report of his 
official proceedings for the year ending the 31st 


day of August preceding.” Inasmuch as our 
present school system, on the first day of last 
August, had not been fairly put into operation, a 
report of proceedings prior to that date would 
have been an unnecessary formality. In order, 


4 


| however, that report might be made, by the close 


of the year 1873, of the progress made in organ- 


izing the general system and opening schools 
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throughout the State, the County Superintendents 


were directed to make report to the State Super- 
intendent of the condition of public school affairs 
in their respective counties, on the 15th of 
October, 1873, showing what had been done and 
also reporting the state of feeling prevailing in 
reference to the system. Statistical reports were 
received from all the County Superintendents and 
most of them furnished written reports. Since 
no printed report of the State Superintendent will 
be authorized before the making of the report on 
the 15th of next December—which report will 
embrace a history of school operations from the 
passage of the law—we have thought it advisable 
to make use of the pages of the ScHooL JouRNAL 
for the present publication of so much of the in- 
formation derived from the County Superinten- 
dents as will serve to show the general operations 
of our school system in its incipiency. We 
therefore begin the publication of the statistical 
reports as received by the State Superintendent, 
together with extracts from the written reports. 

We give reports, in this issue, from about one- 
fifth of the counties, designing to complete the 
list in succeeding numbers. Lack of space 
compels us to omit much of the reports that 
would prove interesting. 

It should be observed that, owing to the. fact 
that many of the schools had not opened on the 
15th of October, and the further fact that many 
others had temporarily suspended, for various 
local reasons, the statistics given do not fully 
represent the work that had even then been ac- 
complished. 


REPORTS OF COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


Anverson County-—-James C. Scruggs, Superintend- 
ent—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
males 1,360; white females 1,258 ; total white 2,618; 
colored males 133; colored females 118; total col- 
ored 251; total 2,869. No. white schools organized 
86; colored 3; total 39. No. whites between 6 and 
18 enrolled 1,667; colored 50; total 1,717. No. 
whites between 18 and 21 enrolled 84; colored 3; 
total 87. No. teachers licensed—white male 40; 
white female 3; colored male 1; colored female -; 
total 44. No. teachers employed—white male 36; 
white female 2; colored male 1; colored female -; 
total 39. Average for month paid teachers $31 18. 
Rates of additional tax by county on property ——; 
on polls ; on privileges——. Salary of County 
Superintendent not fixed. No. public school-houses 
in county 28. No. houses rented for school purposes 








11. No. districts that have levied special tax ‘ 





The County Superintendent reports: 

A great portion of the county has been nearly 
destitute of schools ever since the repeal of the 
school law of 1867; though there have been a few 
very good schools kept up by individuals, during 
that time, from three to ten months in the year. As 
a general thing the educational interests of the ~ 
county have been shamefully neglected. The county 
is poorly furnished with school-houses, and this is a 
great drawback to the present schools. ‘There are 
probably not more than a dozen houses in the county 
that are fit to teach in, the remainder being from 
por to very poor; and there are two or three locali- 
ties that are having no schgols this year on account 
of having no houses. But, considering all the cir- 
cumstances, I think the present system is working 
very well, and is-calculated to produce much good if 
it can be kep! going. 

Beprom® county—John R. Dean, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
males 2,839; white females 2,647 ; total white 5,486; 
colored males 951; colored females 1,046; total col- 
ored 1,997; total 7,483. No. white schools organ- 
ized 73; colored 27; total 100. No. pupils between 
6 and 18 enrolled —whith 3,600; colored 1,260 ; total 
4,860. No. pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled— 
white 150; colored 29; total 179. No. teachers li- 
censed—white male 72; white female 19; colored 
male 14; colored female 9; total 114. No. teachers 
employed—white male 63; white female 16; colored 
male 16; colored female 11; total 106. Average 
per month paid teachers $39 10. Rates of addi- 
tional tax by county on property 10 cents. Rates of 
additional tax by county on polls $1. Rates of ad- 
ditional tax by county on privileges —. Salary of 
County Superintendent not yet fixed. No. public 
school-houses in county 42. No. houses rented for 
school purposes 12. No. of districts that have levied 
special tax —. 

The County Superintendent says : 

As to the condition of our county educationally 
prior to the inauguration of the present system, it 
may be well to stute that, two years ago, our people 
voted down the school tax question by an. over- 
whelming majority. Many of them refused to vote 
at all, the sentiment was so dead upon: the question. 
Now, I regard the cause as mainly won, if I can keep 
my health so that I can work as I want to. 

Benton County.—/. F. Presson, Superintendent.— 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white male 
1,426; white female 1,272; total white 2,698; col- 
ored male 76; colored female 67; total colored 143; 
total 2,841. No schools organized—white 12; col- 
ored —; total 12. No. pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled—white 272; caliest ; total 272. No. 
pupils between 18 and 21 Enrolled—white 6; 
colored —; total 6. No. teachers licensed—white 
male 20; white female 4; colored—; total 24. No. 
teachers employed—white male 17; white female 
3; colored —; total 20. Average per month paid 
teachers $36 16%. Rates of additional tax by county 
on property — ; on polls —; onprivileges—. Salary 
allowed County Superintendent $350. No. public 
school-houses in county 13. No. houses rented for 
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school purposes —. No. districts that have levied 
special tax —. 

The County Superintendent says: 

We have had no public, and but few private schools 
for several years. I think in the course of next 
month (November,) we will have our schools all un- 
der way. There will be about. forty in the county. 
I think we will have plenty of public houses by the 
time we commence the second session. I think a few 
districts will levy an additional tax, and that our 
County Court will levy a County tax for 1874. 

BuiepsoE County—TZhomas O. Brown, Superin- 
tendent—Scholastic population between 6 and 18— 
white males 757; white females 710; total white 
1,467; colored males 123; colored females 99; total 
colored 222; total 1,689. No. white schools organ- 
ized 22: colored 5; total 27. No. pupils between 
6 and 18 enrolled, white 1,031; colored 181; total 
1,162. No. pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled, white 
87; colored 9; total 96. No. teachers licensed— 
white males 28; females 8; colored males6; females 
—; total 42. No. teachers employed—white males 
22; females 7; colored males 5; females —; total 
34. Average per month paid teachers $20 00. Rates 
of additional tax by county on property, 15 cents 
per $100 00; on polls, 50 cents; on privileges —. 
Salary allowed County Superintendent $300 00 for 
1873. No. school houses in county 21. No. houses 
rented for school purposes —. No. districts that 
have levied a special tax —. 

Buount County.—John H. Morton, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
males 2,009; Bt 1,927; total white 3,936; col- 
ored males 269; females 244; total colored 5138; 
total 4,449. No. white schools organized 64; colored 
8; total 72. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled—2,724; colored 328; total 3,052. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled, 175; colored 31; 
total 206. No. teachers licensed—white males 70; 
females 14; colored males 5; females 4; total 93. No. 
teachers employed—white males 66; females 10; col- 
ored males 3; females 1; total 80. Average per 
month paid teachers $27 50. Rates of additional 
tax by bounty on property,—; on polls,—; on pri- 
viliges,—. Salary allowed County Superintendent 
to be set at January term for amount and kind of 
labor done. No. public school houses in county 53. 
No. houses rented for school purposes 19. No. dis- 
tricts that have levied a special tax —. 

The County Superintendent reports :— 

The school districts in the past have had but few 
schools and poor government, while the people 
looked at the schools of this county as short lived, 
and paid little attention to the education of the 
masses. Now schools are organized to give every 
child, both black and white, a chance to be at a pub- 
lic free school. The opposition that the people man- 
ifested toward public schools, has greatly subsided. 
The schools were generally late in starting, owing to 
our disorganized condition (no Directors in the 
county until after August,) and schools houses had 
to be repaired and built. There would have been a 
much larger enrollment in school and a more regular 
attendance, if schools could have been started earlier. 





We have a Teacher's Institute organized and hope to 
have a good attendance. 


Brapitey County.— W. ZL. Sharp, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
males 1,496; dies 1,349; total white 2,845; col- 
ored males 235; females 252; total colored 487 ; total 
3,832. No. white schools organized 36; colored 4; 
total 40. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled, 2,019; colore 1b2. total 2,141. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled, 121; colored 6; 
total 127. No. teachers licensed—white males 38; 
females 11; colored males 2; females 2; total 58. 
No. teachers employed—white males 32; females 10; 
colored males 1, females 1; total 44. Average per 
month paid teachers $34 48. Rates of additional 
tax by county on property, one mill; on polls, 5 cents; 
on privileges, 5 cents. Salary allowed County Super- 
intendent not yet fixed. No. public school houses 
in county 33. No. houses rented for school purposes 
5. No. districts that have levied special tax —. 


CaMPBELL County.—C. D. Russell, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
males 1,583; females 1,409; total white 2,992; col- 
ored males 67; females 66; total colored 133; total 
3,125. No. white schools organized 39; colored 1; 
total 40. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled, 1,841; colored 15; total 1,856. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled, 139; colored 1; 
total 140. No. teachers licensed—white males 43; 
females 4; colored males —; females —; total 47, 
No. teachers employed—white males 40; females 3; 
colored males —; females —; total 43. Average 
per month paid teachers $30 80. Rates of addi- 
tional tax by county on property, 15 cents on $100 00; 
on polls,— ; on privileges, same as State tax. Salary 
allowed County Superintendent $300 00. No. public 
school houses in county 36. No. houses rented for 
school purposes 3. No. districts that have levied 
special tax —. 

The County Superintendent says: 

Want of attendance is a fault much to be deplored 
in some districts. All arguments failing, a compul- 
sory law on the subject of attendance would bea 
good thing. 

Cannon Countr—J. M. D. Cates, Superintendent. 
—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
male 1,614; females 1,481; total white 3,095; col- 
ored males 152; female 148; total colored 300; 
total 3,395. No. white schools organized 51; color- 
ed 5; total 56. No. white pupils Seiaeen 6 and 18 
enrolled 2,334; colored 155; total 2,489. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 115; colored 8; 
total 123. No. teachers licensed—white male 49; 
female 5; colored male 4; female 1; total 59. No. 
teachers employed—white male 49; female 4; color- 
ed male 4; female 0; total 57. Average per month 
paid teachers $37 60. Rates of additional tax by 
county on property, 15 cents on $100; on polls, 50 
cents; on privileges, one-half of State tax. Salary 
allowed County Superintendent $300. [This includes 
Prof. Nash's salary, the former Superintendent, as 
well as that of the present County Superintendent. ] 
No. public school houses in the county 33, No. houses 
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rented for school purposes 4. No. of districts that 
have levied special tax —. 

The County Superintendent reports : 

The educational condition of this county, previous 
to the introduction of the new system of public 
schools, was very discouraging. The former system 
of public schools was almost an entire failure. Con- 
sidering the many disadvantages under which we 
have to labor, the most of our schools have been 
working very well. The teachers, with some few 
exceptions, are prosecuting their work with zeal and 
energy; and are advancing their students as rapidly 
as could be expected under existing circumstances. 
There are visible signs of improvement throughout 
the county. Our Directors are active and take a 
lively interest in the schools and-the education of the 
children in the county. But there are hindrances 
to the progress and success of the po system. 
We are convinced that the present schoo! system will 
prove a failure to a considerable degree, unless some 
plan can be devised to induce the people to send 
their children to school, and build suitable school- 
houses in every district in the county. The next 
legislature should pass a law to this effect. 


CarroLL County—George W. Williams, Super- 
intendent.—Scholastic population between six and 
18—white male 2,234; female 2,124; total white 
4,358; colored male 692; female 647; total colored 
1,339; total 5,697. No. white schools organized 11; 
colored 4; total 15. No. white pupils between 6 and 
18 enrolled 569; colored 119; total 688. No. 
teachers licensed—white male 20; female 9; colored 
male 3; female 1; total 33. No. teachers employed 
—white male 9; female 5; colored male 3; female 
1; total 18. Average per month paid teachers 
$33 00. Rates of additional tax by county on prop- 
erty ——; on polls ; on privileges ——. Sal- 
ary allowed County Superintendent $400. No. 
public school houses in county 28; No. houses rent- 
ed for school purposes 1. No. districts that have 
levied special tax —. 

The County Superintendent reports : 

A Po, ay to levy a county tax of two mills on 
all taxable property, one dollar on polls, and one- 
fourth of State tax on privileges, was submitted by 
our County Court to the people, but was defeated ; 
although the vote showed a rapidly growing senti- 
ment in favor of the public school system, as a similar 
proposition in 1872, received from the county but 
sixty-five votes in its favor. 

I take pleasure in reporting the fact that, while a 
very few of the boards have failed to organize, most 
of the Directors have been prompt in the discharge 
ot their duties, and have shown a deep interest in the 
prosperity of our public schools. eetings of the 
County Board of Directors are held as often as cir- 
cumstances require. 

Carter OCounty.—C. C. Collins, Superintendent.— 


Scholastic pyres between 6 and 18—white males 
1,487; females 1,405; total white 2,892; colored 





males 117; females 90; total colored 207; total 
8,099. No. white schools organized 29; colored 2; 
No. pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled 


total 31, 


white 1,015; colored 18; total 1,033. [ This com- 
prises the returns from only 17 districts out of 33 in 
the county, which are all that report on the number 
enrolled between 6 and 18.] No. white pupils be- 
tween 18 and 21 enrolled, 51; colored —; total 51. 
No. teachers licensed—white males 29; females 6; 
colored males 1; females —; total 36. No. teachers 
employed—white males 29; females 4; colored males 
1; females —; total 34. Average per month paid 
teachers $29 47. Rates of additional tax by county 
on property, one mill; on polls, 25 cents; on privili- 
ges, —. Salary allowed County Superintendent 
$400 00. No. public school houses in county 30, 
No. houses rented for school purposes 1. No. dis- 
tricts that have levied special tax —. 

The County Superintendent says : 


When I was elected County Superintendent (April 
1873,) there was not a public schoo! in Carter county. 
There was no system of public instruction in the 
county, and but little public money. Several dis- 
tricts had no Directors, and some had not reported 
their scholastic population for several years. 


Under the new law the County Court levied an 
additional mill on property, and twenty-five cents on 
polls. There are at present thirty-one schools in the 
county, all public schools, or district schools united 
with graded schools. The pupils are becoming more 
interested in the cause of education, and I think the 
system bids fair to be a success, 


CHEATHAM CounTy.—S. D. Power, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 13—white 
males 865; females 317; total whites 1,682; colored 
males 267; females 242; total colored 509; total 
2,191. No. white schools organized 31; colored 4; 
total 35. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled, 
924; colored 133; total 1,057. No. white pupils 
between 18 and 21 enrolled, 47; colored 5; total 
52. No. teachers licensed—white males 24; females 
12; colored males3; females 3; total 42. No. teach- 
ers employed—white males 23; females 8; colored 
males 3; females 1; total 35. Average per month 
paid teachers $38 14. Rates of additional tax by 
county on property, one mill = $1,154 00; on polls, 
50 cents = $462 00; on privileges, —. Salary al- 
lowed County Superintendent #400 00. No. public 
school houses in county 9. No. houses rented for 
school purposes 2. No. districts that have levied 
special tax —. 

CLAIBORNE County.—James M. Smith, Superin- 
tendent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18— 
white males 1,736; females 1,623 ; total white 3,359; 
colored males 169; females 154; total colored 323; 
total 3,682. No. white schools organized 59; col- 
ored 6; total 65. No. white pupils between 6 and 
18 enrolled, 1,987; colored 127; total 2,114. No. 
white pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled, 116; col- 
ored 3; total 119. No. teachers licensed—white 
males 61; females 6; colored males 3; females 1; 
total 71. No. teachers employed—white males 55; 
females 6; colored males 3; females 1; total 65. 
Average per month paid teachers $26 51. Rates of 
additional tax by county on property, —; on polls, 





—; on privileges—. Salary allowed County Super- 
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intendent $100 00. No. public school houses in 
county 53: No. houses rented for school purposes 12. 
No. districts that have levied special tax —. 

Cuay County.—George W. Stephens, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
males 906; females 806; total white 1,712; colored 
males 71; females 61; total colored 132; total 1,844. 
No. white schools organized 21; colored —; total 
21. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enrolled, 989 ; 
colored —; total 989. No. white pupils between 18 
and 21 enrolled, 87 ; colored —; total 87. No. white 
teachers licensed—white males 16; females 6; col- 
ored males —; females —; total 22. No. teachers 
employed—white males 16; females5; colored males 
—; females —; total 21. Average per month paid 
teachers $28 00. Rates of additional tax by county 
on property, —; on polls, —; on privileges, —. 
Salary allowed County Superintendent—no allow- 
ance has yet been made. No. public school houses 
in county 15. No. houses rented for school purposes 
No. districts that have levied special tax —. 


Cocke County.—J. D. Hickson, Superintendent. 
—Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
males 1,805 females 1,708; total white 3,513; col- 
ored males 206; females 178; total colored 384; 
total 3,897. No. white schools organized 52; colored 
4; total 56. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled, 2,800; colored 200; total 3,000. No. pupils 
between 18 and 21 enrolled, —. No. teachers li- 
censed—white males 53; females 6; colored males 2; 
females —,; total 61. No. teachers employed—white 
males 53; females 6; colored males 2; females —; 
total 61. Average per month paid teachers $27 37. 
Rates of additional tax by county on property,— ; 
on polls,— ; on privileges,—. Salary allowed County 
Superintendent $300 00. No. public school houses 
in county—only six in good condition. No. houses 
rented for school purposes —. No, districts that 
have levied special tax -. 

Correz County—Geo. W. Anderson, Supermtend- 
ent.— Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white 
male 1,607; female 1,462; total white 3,069; color- 
ed male 276; female 285; total colored 561; total 
3,630. No. white schools organized 47; colored 7; 
total 54. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 enroll- 
ed 2,067; colored 296; total 2,363. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 138; colored 10; 
total 148. No. teachers licensed—white male 45; 
female 12; colored male 4; female 3; total 64. 
No. teachers employed—white male 37; female 10; 
colored male 4; female 3; total 54. Average per 
month paid teachers $30 97. Rates of additional 
tax by county on property ——; on polls $1 00; on 
privileges, same as State tax. Salary allowed Coun- 
ty Superintendents, $30 per month up to October 
term of County court. No. public school houses in 
county 27. o. houses rented for school purposes 

. No. districts that have levied special tax 

The County Superintendent says: 

The people in portions of the county, before the 
present system was enacted, were alive to the work 
of trying to establish good schools ; but in other por- 
tions, and, I might say with safety, in a greater part 
of the county, there was little or no interest taken in 





the cause of education. Consequently, when we first 
began to enforce the present system,:we had a good 
deal of opposition to. céntend with ; ‘but ] am proud 
to say that a good many of its former enemies are 
now its friends. Our school houses in this county 
are generally in a dilapidated condition, not at all 
suited for winter school. The County Court did not 
levy an additional tax on property; neither did they 
submit the proposition to a vote of the people; there- 
fore our ical were compelled to close at from 
three to four months. I think, however, that we 
will get all right by next year. 

Crockett County—C. A. Goodloe, Superintendent. 
—-Scholastic populagion between 6 and 18—white 
male 1,401; female 1,446; total white 2,847; color- 
ed male 520; female 500; total colored 1,020; total 
3,867. No. white schools organized 16; colored 4; + 
total 20. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled 500; colored 140; total 640. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 30; colored : 
total 30. No. teachers licensed—white male 18; 
female 2; colored male 4; female ; total 24, 
No. teachers employed—white male 14; female 2; 
colored male 4; female ; total 20. Average 
per month paid teachers $45. Rates of additional 
tax by county on property ——; on polls ; on 
privileges . Salary allowed County Superinten- 
dent $700. No. public school houses in county, 
about 30. No. houses rented for school purposes 4. 
No. districts that have levied special tax 


CuMBERLAND County— Thos. C. Center, Superin- 
tendent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18— 
white male 641; female 622; total white 1,263; col- 
ored male 14; female 8; total colored 22; total 
1,285. No. white schools organized 12; colored 

; total 12. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 
enrolled 446; colored ; total 446. No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 19; colored ——; 
total 19. No. teachers licensed—white male 12; 
female 3; colored ; total 15. No. teachers em- 
ployed—white male 10; female 2; colored : 
total 12. Average per month paid teachers $24 30. 
Rates of additional tax by county on property, one 
mill; on polls ; on privileges . hitary 
allowed County Superintendent $1 50 per day for 
services rendered. No. public school houses in 
county 11. No. houses rented for school pur- 
poses No. districts that have levied special 
tax . 
Davipson Countyr—R. W. Weakley, Superin- 
tendent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18— 
white male 6,620; female 6,444; total 13,064: col- 
ored male 3923; temale 4,206; total colored 8,129; 
total 21,193. No. white schools organized 88; col- 
ored 59; total 127. No. white pupils between 6 
and 18 enrolled 5,159; colored 2,250; total 7,409. 
No. white pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 20; 
colored 3; total 23. No. teachers licensed—white 
male 43; female 33; colored male 24; female 16; 
total 116. No. teachers employed—white male 56; 
female 81; colored male 24; female 11; total 172. 
Average per month paid teachers $47, Rates of ad- 
ditional tax by county on property, two mills; on 
polls $1 00; on privileges, half of State tax. Salary 
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allowed County Superintendent $1,200. No. public 
school houses in county 72. No. houses rented for 
— school purposes 30. No. districts that have 
evied special tax 2. 

The County Superintendent reports: 

Under the law previous to the one now in force, 
this county organized public schools in September, 
1870; so that our present school operations, instead 
of being an innovation on our old system, are simply 
a continuation of what has been in vogue since Sep- 
tember, 1870. 

The public schools of this city and the adjacent 
town of Edgefield, are noted for their thoroughness in 
everything relating to school hopses, school appli- 
ances, school discipline and instruction. In several 
districts of the county’ graded schools have been es- 
tablished, continuing ten months in the year. Four 
districts at present are not running schools, having 
kept them in operation all summer, and propose to 
begin at the beginning of the ensuing year. The 
schools in the country districts are continued, on an 
average, seven months in the year. 

From county tax, there Was raised and expended 
last year about $77,000; and in the city of Nash- 
ville, by a tax of her own, $26,000; and in Edgefield 
$4,000; making a total of $107,000. This sum will 
be increased the present school year, from State poll 
tax, and interest on bonded debt say $12,000, and 
from increased county tax on polls about $1,000, 
making a total of $120,000, which will be realized 
the present year. These estimates, probably, may 
be more than realized, for they are made upon a min- 
imum basis. . 

Decatur County—A. A. Steagald, Superintend- 
ent.—Scholastic population between 6 and 18 —white 
male 1,063; female 968; total white 2,031; colored 
male 193; female 133; total colored 326; total 
2,357. No. white schools organized 23; colored 3; 
total 26. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled 886 ; colored 78; total 964. No. white pupils 
between 18 and 21 enrolled 102; colored 25; total 
127. No. teachers licensed—white male 34; female 
3; colored male 5; female -; total 42. No. teach- 
ers employed—white male 20; female 3; colored 
male 5; female —; total 26. Average per month 
paid teachers $30. Rates of additional tax by coun- 
ty on property ——-; on polls ; on privileges 
——. Salary allowed to Superintendent —~—. No. 
public school houses in county 3%. No. houses 
rented for school purposes —. No. districts that 
have levied special tax —. 

DeKars County—J. 7. Trapp, Superintendent.— 
Scholastic population between 6 and 18—white male 
1,851; female 1,762; total white 3,613; colored 
male 215; female 184; total colored 399; total 
4,012. No. white schools organized 60; colored 7; 
total 67. No. white pupils between 6 and 18 en- 
rolled 2,906; colored 226; total 3,132. ° No. white 
pupils between 18 and 21 enrolled 246; colored 14; 
total 260. No. teachers licensed—-white male 64; 
female 7; colored male 6; female 1; total 78. No. 
teachers employed—white male 59; female 6; col- 
ored male 6; female 1; total 72. Average per 
month paid teachers $30 02, Rates of additional 








tax by county on property 20 cents on $100; polls 
50 cents; on privileges from $3 to $5 on all in the 
county applied to old school debt, by order of the 
County Court for 1873. Salary allowed County Su- 
erintendent $325 for 1873. No. public school- 
ouses in county 42. No. houses rented fo: school 
purposes. (24 meeting houses gratis), No. districts 
that have levied special tax —. 

The County Superintendent says: 

The majority of the people of this county have, 
through the exertions of the friends of the new sys- 
tem, become aroused on the subject of education. 

In all the schools of the county there has hereto- 
fore never been an enrollment of more than 2,000 
— but for this year the total enrollment is 

392. 


CONCLUDED IN NEXT NUMBER. 








PUBLISHER'S PEPARTMENT. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL—GREETINGS 
OF THE PRESS. 











We are profoundly grateful to our friends of 
the’ press, of this State and elsewhere, for the 
kindly greeting extended to the SHoon JOURNAL; 
and certainly we feel encouraged by the many 
earnest words of compliment that have been so 
generally bestowed upon our first number. It is 
allowable, we believe, on first occasions, for a 
journal to repeat its own praises, and we will 
therefore be pardoned if we allow a few of our 
co-laborers to speak through our columns, con- 
cerning us—only a few, for we have not room just 
now for more than a little of the good things 
that have been said concerning us: 


The initial number of this publication, neatly 
printed in double columns, is before us, and su 
plies a great desideratum in our State. It is ably 
edited by Rev. Wm. Shelton, Prof. 8. Y. Cald- 
well, W. P. Jones, M. D., and John Frizzell, 

. Its managing editor is John M. Fleming, 
the State Superintendent of Public Schools. The 
character of the articles in the first number is 
such as to convey information and suggest 
thought. It will be a powerful lever in awaken- 
ing the public mind to the necessity of supplying 
good public schools in which all the children of 
the State may be instructed in such branches as 
will make them better citizens and better men. 
Disguise it as we may, public schools lie at the 
very foundation of our future prosperity. We 
need labor, and to get it the State must offer 
precisely the same inducements to intelligent 
men that other States offer. We need skilled 
labor also to work up our raw material into 
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marketable product. But skilled laborers will 
not come to a State where no opportunities are 
afforded to make skilled laborers of their chil- 
dren. With iron, coal and copper, with a genial 
climate and rich agricultural resources, the State 
of Tennessee lacks nothing but a good and effi- 
cient system of public schools to place it among 
the most opulent on the continent. 

We welcome to our table this journal. Long 
may it continue to disseminate sound informa- 
tion on school subjects to teachers and citizens, 
until school houses filled with intelligent children, 
shall dot our State as the stars dot the heavens— 
sources of light, intelligence, morality and virtue. 

Terms, $1.50 per annum in advance. Publish- 
ed by Tavel, Eastman & Howell, Nashville, 
Tenn.— Rural Sun. 

We most cordially welcome to our table the initial 
number of the TENNESSEE ScHooL JouRNAL. It isa 
live, handsome, earnest paper, under the editorial 
direction of Hon. John M. Fleming, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. Like our own Jour- 
nal in form, type and general appearance, if is full 
of the vigorous, progressive spirit that characterizes 
the friends of popular education in that State. Ten- 
nessee is making rapid advancement in educational 
matters. Altogether the outlook is encouraging to 
the friends of universal education. We offer them 
our hearty congratulations, and wish all success to the 
TENNESSEE ScHooL JouRNAL.—Oonnecticut School 
Journal. 


“The R. I. Schoolmaster extends a cordial right 
hand to the TenyesseE ScHoot Journa. Well 
edited educational magazines are a blessing and a 
success, and I hope to learn that your prosperity as 
a school journalist and superintendent of schools will 
be in full proportion to your own earnest expecta- 
tions and the needs of your State. Your first num 
ber looks well, reads well, and I hope it pays well. 
As a rule, all wide-awake teachers read and support 
State journals."——Zditor Rhode Island Schoolmaster, 


The first number of the TEnnEssEE ScHoon 
JoURNAL is on our table, and we take pleasure in 
commending this publication to the educational in- 
terest. We are glad to know that so much interest 
on the educational subject in our State has caused 
the publication of this journal. The editorials are 
able and well written, and the sound instruction of 
the various departments will add materially to the 
progress of education.—Vashville Journal of Com- 
merce. 

It is unquestionably a work that should be in the 
hands of every one connected or interested in our 
public school system.—McMinnuville New Hra. 


We doubt whether any State can produce a journal 
that makes a better showing than the TENNESSEE 
ScHoot JoURNAL now before us. The subject mat- 
ter is excellent so far as we have carefully examined 
it. The type is large, clear and open. The general 
make-up is of first rate order. The pages are wide 
and well filled with such information as school offi- 
cers, school directors, and school teachers should 
read, digest, and put into practice. 

Our State has long and keenly felt the want of a 
school journal—an organ through which the friends 
of public schools might have intercommunication. 
That want is now supplied, and under the control of 
our clear-headed and sure-footed State Superintend- 
ent, John M. Fleming, success is no longer doubtful. 
The editors on the part of the State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation are men of unquestioned ability—fully 
equipped to do good service in the cause of educa- 
tion in Tennessee. Let the TENNESSEE ScHOooL 
JOURNAL have wide circulation.—Jonesboro Herald 
and Tribune. 


There was scarcely need of any apology. The 
work in the main has been well done, and the 
JOUNAL is a credit to the eductional system of Ten- 
nessee. Every teacher and School Director in the 
State, every friend to our sysiem of public instruc- 
tion, should subscribe for the JouRNAL. —Chattanooga 
Times. 


It is a model of typographical neatness, and filled 
with excellent editorials and choice selections. It 
fills a need long felt in Tennessee, and is destined to 
accomplish much good in behalf of the cause of ed- 
ucation. We commend it to the readers of the 
Courier.—Jackson Courier. 


No teacher can afford to be without it. Such a 
journal has been long needed in Tennessee. It has 
a place of its own to fill which no other journal can 
fill, and the contents of this number assure us of its 
future great usefulness—Clurksville Tobacco Leaf. 


The opening number is a guarantee of its great 
usefulness, and we hone it may be heartily sustained 
by the teachers and friends of education in Tennes- 
see — National Teacher, (£. EF. White.) 

The number before us is a perfect beauty of typo- 
graphical art, and the brief sketch we have given its 
pages gives evidence of marked ability on the part 
of its conductors. It is the official organ of the pub- 
lic school system of the State, and its columns will 
be filled with practical educational subjects.—Mc- 
Kenzie Times. 


Every schoolmaster in the county should read the 
TENNESSEE ScHOOL JouRNAL.— Herald and Tribune. 


It supplies a want long felt, and cannot fail to do 
reat good for the educational interests of the State. 
We wish it success, and hope the friends of ednca- 
tion throughout the State will not be backward in 
rallying to its support.—Murfreesboro Monitor. 


“ The ScHoot JouRNAL starts off finely.” —Dr. B. 





+ Sears. 
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IN calling attention to the advertisement of 
Messrs. Witson, HINKLE & Co., it is unneces- 
sary to say anything in praise of McGuffey’s 
Readers, Ray’s Arithmetics, and some other of 
their books, there being too many of our readers 
who owe considerable of their education to them. 
Some of their more recent publications, however, 
have not had time to become as widely known, 
but the constantly increasing sales are an indica- 
tion that the beautiful style in which they are 
published is not their only recommendation, and 
that they are rapidly gaining that popularity so 
long enjoyed by the early part of the “Kelectic 
Series,” and merited by publishers who have as- 
sisted so much in the educational development of 
our country. 


Ir is estimated that the designs of French 
manufactures increase the value of the manufac- 
tures of that country $50,000,000 annually, 
Some years since England established schools of 
designs, at an enormous expense, for the purpose 
of increasing the value of her manufactures. 
No general movement of the kind has yet been 
made in the United States, but that inaugurated 
by the publication of Wilson’s Industrial Draw- 
ing System promises to lead in this direction. In 
this month both Brooklyn, N. Y., and Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have unanimously adopted this system 
of drawing for their public schools, on account 
of the accurate drill it gives to the perceptive 
faculties and its facility in teaching the young of 
both sexes how to make artistic designs. 


Messrs. Ivison, BLAKEMAN, TAYLor & Co. 
have recently added to their long list of publica- 
tions a series of most beautiful readers. In 
point of mechanical execution, we have seen 
nothing to surpass them, and from the favor they 
meet at the hands of educators, we are inclined 
to think the subject matter is also excellent. 

Their list of valuable books embraces many 
branches of education, prominent among which 
is the Spencerian System of Penmanship. It is 
taught in many commercial colleges as well as 
common schools throughout the land, and its pop- 
ularity is still increasing. 


Liquip SLATING has, within a few years, be- 
come indispensible to the schoolroom. It enables 





teachers to renovate blackboards at small cost, 


without loss of time, and in many instances 
where it would be almost impossible to procure 
them at any price were it not for this invaluable 
aid. J. Davis Wiper, of Chicago, has an ad- 
vertisement on fourth page of cover. He has 
shown us very strong testimonials of the efficiency 
of his merchandise. 


“Tue University PusLisuinG Company ” 
have full lists of their publications in our advyer- 
tising columns, their endeavors to establish a 
Southern series of high standard has met with 
great encouragement throughout the Southern 
States, receiving the patronage so well merited 
by the high attainments of their authors. 


THE manufacture of steel pens has become a 
very large interest in our industrial world, and 
Esterbrooks are in the lead. Their pens are de- 
servedly very popular, and being sold at low 
prices, are extensively used. Try them. 


Tur New York Silicate Book Slate Co. are 
also represented in our pages. The value of 
their Book Slates and Memorandas has become 
well-known, and they are extensively used. 


Noau, of old, was put to the necessity of build- 
ing an ark to escape death by the flood of 
waters; but the question arises, what kind of 
vessel shall we build to survive the flood of Un- 
abridged, University, Counting-house, Pocket, 
School and Primary Dictionaries, to say nothing 
of the millions of “blue-backs” that our recent 
Noah, sometimes called Webster, has precipi- 
tated on us, 


GuLEs County is taking the lead in the mat- 
ter of perfecting her teachers in the work. In 
addition to holding a regular institute for instruc- 
tion and practice on the first Saturday in every 
month, they have determined to have semi-an- 
nual meetings of three days each in March and 
September. The first of these general institutes 
is to be on the 19th, 20th and 21st insts. We 
wish them good cheer in their laudable enter- 
prise. 





The New York newsboys have opened their 
theater again and the policemen have had to re- 
treat. Intellect always triumphs. 








